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1. What is the difference between a pussycat and 
a pussy willow? 


2. What do you have to know to fly an airplane? 


3. What is the world’s most useful invention ? 





a find the answers to hundreds of questions 
like these (sensible ones and silly ones) in The Weekly 
Reader Parade. This is a new book that is chock full of all 
sorts of interesting things. It has more than sixty stories 
and articles about Aviation and Nature and Science and 
Travel and Holidays. It has serious things and funny things 
and things-to-do-on-rainy-days. It is chock full of pictures 
too. Everybody can have a wonderful time for days and 


days with | 


THE WEEKLY READER PARADE | 


Prepared by the Staff of My Weekly Reader Magazine Illustrated with 40 
pages in full color. A Big Golden Book published by Simon and Schuster - $1.50 






























Peter Penguin 
; Calking 





“Well, feathered sea cats and four- 








legged fish!” I shouted as I was open- bor, the penglets™were wWalting, s 





| ing my mail this morning. ‘“Here’s some- bed and silent but full of curiosity. 
thing happening that I never expected “Now, don’t speak until he speaks to 
to see in this wet world. Penglets, your you,” I cautioned as Uncle heaved him- 
Great-uncle Walrus is swimming to self out of the truck. 
| New York.” “Well, well,” he said as we entered 
“Is he very great?” asked Peterkin. the house, “nice little place you've got. 
“Greater than the President?” Oh, ho! Are those the young ones?” 
“Oh, no, no. Just a local character in The penglets looked at me, folded 
Patagonia. He’s great because he’s old- their fins, and bowed. 
er than an uncle, like a father and a “Meek little ninnies!” remarked Un- 
grandfather. But think of the old gen- cle Walrus, combing his moustache and 
tleman taking the journey like that at staring at them. Then he patted Pe- 
his age! We must fix up the spare bath tunia’s head. “My dear, you certainly 
tub and give him our best.” have grown!” 

“When is he coming?” asked Petunia. She patted his stomach—it was as 
| “He’s on his way and making pretty high as she could reach. “How do you 
| good time. This message came by sea know?” she asked. “You never saw me 

gull from the Bermudas, so I shouldn’t before.” 

be surprised to see him roll in most any He made a rumbling sound like dis- 

day now.” tant thunder. Then he barked. “Oh, I 
“Will he like me and Peterkin?” didn’t, didn’t I? I saw those eggs before 
“He will if you behave yourselves they ever left Patagonia. You came out 


and mind your manners. Uncle Walrus 
is a gentleman of the old school; he be- 
lieves young ones should be quiet.” 
So a few days later, when Uncle Wal- 
: rus rolled up to our door in a special 


of an egg, didn’t you?” 
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truck I’d sent to meet him at the har- 





“Yes, but which egg?” 

“Now, Petunia,” I said hastily, “Penglets 
should be seen but not heard. And this 
young fellow is Peterkin, Uncle Walrus. 
He’s doing very well at school in fish figures 
and marine geography.” 

“Humph!” said Uncle Walrus. He looked 
hard at Peterkin. “How’s your fin form?” He 
suddenly made a lunge at Peterkin and 
prodded him with a tusk. Peterkin yelped 
and pecked at the old boy’s moustache, get- 
ting a pretty good grip before Uncle Walrus 
knocked him flat. % 

“Me too!” shrieked Petunia, and got her 
bill hooked in the moustache, too. 

“Penglets, penglets!” I protested. 

Uncle Walrus swung his head, tossing 
Petunia onto the couch with one swing, but 
just then Peterkin butted his stomach and 
he sat down abruptly. After that, it was 
such a whirling tangle of fins, tails, heads, 
and moustache that I didn’t know what was 
happening. When they all stopped for 
breath, I yanked the penglets aside and said 
sternly, “Peterkin, Petunia, where are your 
manners? Apologize to Uncle Walrus.” 

“Tut, tut!” said Uncle Walrus. “Apolo- 
gize, nothing! I started it. Wanted to see if 
they had any spirit. Good fun, I call it.” 

“But you used to like manners.” 

“That was years ago. Silly, old-fashioned 
idea. Times are changing in Patagonia. 
Progress. New ideas haven’t reached New 
York yet, I guess. But you'll catch up.” 





It was Halloween. 

“And everyone is celebrating,” said Little 
Chipmunk to himself. “Everyone but me,” 
he finished with a sigh. ‘ 

“The black cat will be out riding on a 
witch’s broomstick, I expect, if the stories we 
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hear are true. And the owl will be hooting 
his ghostlike hoots, and the dog will be bay- 


ing at the moon. The children will be fright- . 


ening people with candles set in jack-o’-lantern 
heads, and bobbing for apples in the kitchen. 
But what can a chipmunk do on Halloween?” 

‘A thoughtful look crossed Little Chip- 
munk’s face. He scampered off and began 
burrowing among the oak leaves. 

He spent a busy afternoon. In fact, dusk 
was deepening before his work was done. 
Then out went Little Chipmunk, all set to 
celebrate Halloween. 

He scared the black cat so that she almost 
fell off her broomstick. He scared the dog so 
that he tucked his tail between his legs and 
ran back into the darkest corner of his dog- 
house. He scared the owl so that he choked on 
his first big hoot. 

For Little Chipmunk had himself a jack- 
o’-lantern that was a jack-o’-lantern! It was a 
hollowed-out acorn, with a firefly light inside. 

“Ho,” cried Little Chipmunk happily, 
“Everybody’s scared this Halloween—every- 
body but me!” 


Next Month 


November brings Thanksgiving, and your 
November Story Parabe is full of a host of 
good things to be thankful for . . . There’s 
a stirring new serial, MANUEL Goes TO SEA, 
with pictures by the author, HARVEY FULLER. 
. .. Oscar the seal and Mr. Zasriski are back 
. . . ABBY MERCHANT tells a gay tale of THE 
STANLEY SQUIRRELS . . . You'll never guess 
what Maria LEACH is up to in SHEM PooH. 
. . . WHERE’S THE BUS NOW? will teach you 
a wonderful new game. . . Ever hear of Pigs 
FOR A PENNY? We have ’em. . . CORNELIUS 
DeWitt and DorotHy BENNETT bring you 
the story of our great Dams . . . AILEEN 
FisHER has written a Thanksgiving poem 

. and there are games, puzzles, and other 
good things to complete the fun. 
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By MARK HAGER 

Jebby let his book strap slide off his 
round boy shoulder so he could stick 
his hands through the picket fence and 
get Rob’s yellow puppies by the ears. 
Jebby liked the way the puppies looked 
at him; he thought they had the only 
friendly and untroubled eyes in the 
world. 

Rob said, “Ain’t your old man ever 
gonna give you the five dollars to buy 
one?” 

Jebby turned the puppy’s ears loose 
and straightened up; he tried to act as if 
Rob’s words hadn’t hurt. 

“Shucks,” Jebby said, “I got five dol 
lars. You don’t believe it?” 

Jebby dug out from deep in his front 
breeches pocket a five-dollar bill. 
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Illustrated by JOHN GUERIN 

“Why don’t you buy it then?” Rob 
asked. ‘“Take it on home—”’ 

Jebby said, ““Maybe I just don’t want 
one of your puppies—”’ 

He wanted to say a lot more; he felt 
his lip pucker, though, and he knew if 
he tried to say more, he’d cry, and if he 
cried he'd fight. So he turned away 
quickly and walked toward the store. 

Inside the store, Jebby said, “Pa sent 
this money for a box of cigars, and if you 
ain't got them, he said send the pipe he 
looked at.” 

There were no cigars; Jebby bought 
the pipe and set out up the road toward 
home. He walked slow and considered 
as he went along; he wasn’t caring 
whether he ever got home or not. 
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“If Ma was livin’, she’d buy me one 
of them puppies,” he reasoned. 

Up at the big gate at the lower end 
of the place, Jebby stopped and sat 
down on the log under the big walnut 
tree in the corner of the fence. The man 
plowing and talking to the horses up in 
the field would be Pa, plowing the 
finger-high corn. 

Jebby sat and considered. He could 
smell the young, fuzzy leaves and the 
blossoms, but things didn’t smell good 
no more, and he was burnt out on the 
jam and apple butter that Pa smeared on 
his bread for his school lunch. Pa never 
could cook much. 

He took out the pipe and felt of the 
soft velvet lining in the box, and 
wondered how it was that things men 
want come in such pretty boxes, and 
why there was always money for them, 
but not for a puppy. 

Jebby rested his chin in his hands and 
looked down. 

“The thing,” he said, “people do in 
my shape is to leave home.” 

He felt hungry. He felt awful 
hungry, but at the house there wouldn’t 
be anything but cold bread and the 
same jam and apple butter. He won- 
dered if he ought to leave home before 
supper or after—it depended on whether 
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his pa might stir up some gravy and 
fried meat, but he could decide that 
after he got to the house. He got up 
and shouldered his books and walked on 
up the road and turned up through the 
plowed ground. 

‘They didn’t have no cigars,” he told 
his pa, ‘‘and I brought you the pipe.” 

Jebby then counted out the change he 
got back from the five-dollar bill. He 
stood for a minute and watched his pa 
load the new pipe and light it, but Pa 
wouldn’t talk. Pa had seemed so far away 
from Jebby these days, and always 
seemed to let his mind leave and go 
away off some place. He just said, 
“Thanks, Jebby,” and then drew deep 
puffs and let the smoke roll out slow. 

Jebby went toward the house through 
the plowed ground that felt heavy and 




















pulling to his feet. At the house, he 
hung his books on the back of a chair 
and went into the kitchen, but he 
couldn’t stomach any more cold bread 
and jam, and the kitchen seemed empty 
and cold, and the things were dirty and 
not kept like they used to be, and the 
house was not full of the smell of pies 
and mints, and boiling coffee and gravy. 

He stopped in the living room and 
looked at a picture over the mantle. He 
looked at‘it a minute, and then hurried 
upstairs and got on a clean shirt, the 
one with the pocket. He always liked his 
shirt that had the pocket in it. 

He got in a hurry of a sudden. He 
must leave home before Pa unhitched 
from the plow and came in. 

As he sped through the living room, 
he looked above the mantle again, and 
said, “ "By, Mom.” 

He hurried out and down the road. 

When he came to the open place in 
the road, Jebby stopped and waited be- 
hind the clump of willows till his pa 
plowed over the turn of the field; then 
he hurried down the road. He hadn’t 
any idea where he was going or where 
he'd spend the night, or if he’d get any- 
thing to eat. He guessed they didn’t any- 
body know that when they ran away. 

As he lifted the latch to the gate down 
under the big walnut tree, he heard the 
cry of a chipmunk. He looked down be- 
low the walnut and saw it sitting on a 
flat rock with one foot drawn up, and it 
looked not much more than half grown. 

Jebby went down and picked it up. 
While he stood there holding the chip- 
munk he noticed one that was dead and 
swelled, and he thought of the poison 
everybody had put out around the corn- 
fields because of the chipmunks taking 
up the corn. 
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He set the chipmunk back down on 
the flat rock. 

“It’s tough, Chippy,” he 
“You're gonna git real lonesome.” 
_ He started on down the road, but it 
seemed like the farther he got away the 
plainer he could hear the chipmunk 
cry, and he turned and walked back and 
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picked it up again. He tried to get it to 
crawl in his shirt pocket, and after a 
while it did, and he could feel its heart 
beat. He sat down on the log and con- 
sidered again. 

“You just couldn’t make it, Chippy 

. . With me gone. You'd get poisoned.” 

Jebby got up and fairly ran back to 
the house. There he found an empty 
cigar box and took out his pocket knife 
and reamed some holes in it for air, and 
put the chipmunk in. 

Then he gouged some kernels from 
grains of corn and put in a lid of warm 
milk. He wasn’t sure what a young chip- 
py would like, and when his pa came in, 
Jebby said: 

“I got a chipmunk, Pa; now I don’t 
need one of Rob’s puppies.” 

His pa said, “Yeah... uh-huh .. . so 
you have....” 
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That’s how Pa’d been. Jebby knew his 
pa didn’t have his mind on chipmunks 
and puppies. 

“But he ain’t chirped, Pa. Why don’t 
he chirp?” 

That seemed to get his pa’s attention 
for an instant, and he said, ‘Bein’ 
penned up, I reckon it ain’t got the 
spirit to, Jebby.” 

But in a few days Chippy started to 
grow and his hair got slick and rich, and 
in his fur Jebby could see all the colors 
of the woodlands blended. ‘Then Chippy 
started to frisk. After Jebby could turn 
him out, he bounced up on the porch 
banister and started to chirp with his 
bushy tail curled over his back. 

And then Jebby taught Chippy to 
fight. The way he taught Chippy to fight 
back, he’d get Chippy in his shirt 
pocket. He could always get him to run 
up his breeches leg into his shirt pocket 
when he came from school because Jeb- 
by’d stop at the big walnut tree and find 
a walnut in the leaves and crack it and 
put the kernels in his shirt pocket. 

And when Chippy would get in his 
shirt pocket, Jebby would pinch his tail 
and make him fight, and Chippy’s fur’d 
stand up and he’d look twice as big, and 
his jaws would swell, and he'd growl 
and threaten. When Jebby thought 
Chippy was a good enough pet for any 
fellow to have, he took him down the 
road one day in his pocket and walked 
up to the picket fence and started to 
play with Rob’s puppies. 

As Jebby expected, Rob came out, 
and said, ‘““You come to buy one?” 

“Naw,” said Jebby, “I don’t want one 
of your puppies.” 

“Let ‘em alone, then,” said Rob with a 
snarl. ““The trouble with you is your old 
man won't give you no five dollars. My 
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old man paid fifty dollars for their ma.” 

Jebby said, ‘But I bet you I got a bet- 
ter pet than them puppies.” 

“What?” asked Rob. 

Jebby patted his shirt pocket. ‘Feel 
in my pocket.” 

Rob stuck his finger in Jebby’s shirt 
pocket; but Jebby had the tail caught in 
a wrinkle and squeezed a little, and 
Rob’s finger came out very quick, and 
blood dripped. 

“A chipmunk!” hollered Rob. “That 
the best you can do? I dare you to set it 
down. My puppies’ll kill it!” 

‘Bet you the chipmunk against a pup- 
py,” said Jebby, and took it out of his 
pocket and set it down, but held to its 
tail. “Pick your puppy,” said Jebby. 
“Chippy’s rearin’ to fight.” 





Jebby taught Chippy to fight. 
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Rob tried to hiss the puppies on, but 
they would only circle and smell; with 
his coaching, though, they ventured 
closer and closer, and finally one puppy 
stuck his nose up very close to Chippy’s 
nose as if to smell Chippy and see what 
he was. But you see, Jebby squeezed 
Chippy’s tail and, so quick you couldn't 
ever tell how it happened, the puppy 
was going round and round with Chip- 
py swinging to his lip. Rob grabbed a 
stick, but Jebby’s lip was puckering. 
Rob knew that meant fight, and he 
didn’t strike. 

The puppy was going wildly round 
and round and bellowing, and Jebby 
said: 

“Say it, Rob. Say when you got 
enough ... your puppy’s sufferin’... .” 

Rob said, “You win. Git him loose 
and pick your puppy.” 


Jebby got the puppy between his 
knees and held him and got Chippy 
loose, and stuck Chippy back in his 
pocket, and he could feel Chippy’s heart 
running away. 

. Jebby picked up the puppy with the 
sore lip. 

“Dll take this’n,” Jebby said, and 
started to walk away, but he stopped. 
He stopped a whole minute and held 
his hand like he was feeling for his own 
heart beat. Then he turned and walked 
back through the picket-fence gate. He 
dropped the puppy. 

Rob said, ““What’s wrong?”’ 

“I didn’t win your puppy,” said Jeb- 
by. “Chippy’s dead.” 

Jebby walked out the gate and up the 
road, tenderly touching his shirt pocket 
now and then. 

He sat down again on the log under 





“Chippy’s rearin’ to fight,’ said Jebby. 


the walnut tree. He took Chippy from 
his pocket; he looked out at the flat 
rock again. 

“The puppy slung you too hard... 
scared you, maybe. . . scared you plum 
to death .. . but you swung on, Chippy.” 

Jebby looked down at the ground and 
considered some more. “Maybe that’s 
what a fellow’s got to do when he has to 
.. . Just swing on.” 

He got up and walked up the road to 
where his pa was plowing, and turned 
off into the plowed field. His pa stop- 
ped the plow when Jebby got near, and 
said, “Gonna help me plow some, Jeb- 
by?” 

Jebby said, ‘No, Pa, I just wanted to 
know can I have that box your pipe 
came in.” 

“Yeah ...sure... sure,” his pa said; 
but Jebby could tell his pa didn’t have 
his mind on what he was saying. Yet 
somehow, Jebby couldn’t blame him, 
and Jebby started walking out through 
the plowed ground and heard his pa 
cluck at the horse and move on. 

Out at the house, Jebby got the box 
and opened it and felt of the velvet lin- 
ing. He went out by the corncrib and 
opened the door and got an ear and 
shelled a few grains of corn in the box. 

Then he walked down the road. This 
time he didn’t bother to wait behind the 
willow bushes while Pa plowed over the 
hill. Jebby didn’t care any more; he 
didn’t care who saw him. 

Down under the big walnut tree, he sat 
the box on the flat rock. He took out his 
pocketknife and sharpened a stick so he 
could dig, and he dug a hole between 
the flat rock and the walnut tree. He 
took Chippy from his shirt pocket and 
placed him in the box; but he noticed 
there was room at one end of the box 
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where there was a depression for the 
bowl of the pipe. He thought that ought 
to be filled somehow. He thought a min- 
ute and went down by the fence where 
the leaves had drifted from the walnut 
tree, and he raked down in the leaves 
till he found a last year’s walnut, and 
he laid it in the end of the box at Chip- 
py’ head. 

He started to lay the box in the hole, 
but the dirt seemed too cold and bare 
and raw for the little box, and he got 
some big brown leaves that had sifted 
down in the fall from the buckeyes by 
the branch, and he lined the hole with 
the leaves, and put in the box and cov- 
ered it up and patted down the dirt with 
his hands. 

Then he sat down on the flat rock a 
while. He was glad he could still hear 
the chirp of countless chipmunks out 
among the big logs and mossy rocks. 

A gray squirrel scampered along the 
top of the old rail fence and paused to 
shake its bushy tail at Jebby as if to say: 
“I’m still with you... don’t you cry.” 

He noticed the cardinal that kept flit- 
ting like a jet of flame in the branches of 
the wild crab apple tree, and a bluejay 
dashed by him with a defiant squall, and 
a bobwhite called from a black stump 
over on the hill. 

“Shucks,”’ Jebby said. ‘Shucks, they 
ain’t nothin’ sad, only me. I ain’t even 
like Chippy. Chippy swung on . . . Chip- 
py had nerve... he fit... fit the only 
way a chippy can.” 

Jebby got up. “I'll go back. I'll go 
back to the house and swing on. I'll 
swing on with Pa. Maybe Pa’s lone- 
somer’n me... but he has to plow.” 

Jebby turned around to face the road 
toward the house; but a little ways up 

(Continued on page 46.) 
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By RAY ST. CLAIR 
Illustrated by FRED SANCHEZ 


Once there was a bear who loved 
canned salmon. Nothing else tasted good 
to him—honey, fresh fish, or any of the 
other things that bears usually eat. 

He had tried to get along by helping 
himself to cans of salmon which the vil- 
lage people kept on their pantry shelves, 
but he got into trouble too often. House- 
wives whacked him with broom handles 
when they caught him, and they usual- 
ly did catch him because he was too big 
to get away quietly. 

Then, too, his conscience bothered 
him. He was probably stealing—and be- 
sides, he could not get as much canned 
salmon as he needed. 

So he gave this up. He got himself a 
job in the local salmon cannery where 
they needed help so badly that they 
would hire anyone, human or not. ‘ 

“Now,” he thought the first morning, 
“I am at the place where all the canned 
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salmon comes from. I can get enough for 
once.” 


But everybody worked so fast that the 
bear had no chance to pause for a quiet 
bite of canned salmon. If he stopped for 
just a moment his work piled up, and 
the foreman spoke sharply to him. 

He had a hard enough time to keep 
up with the humans because his new 
overalls were too tight for him to move 
freely, and his necktie choked him. He 
fell behind quite a bit at first until he 
happened to notice that the humans 
wore shoes only on their hind feet; so 
he removed the new shoes from his front 
paws. This helped, but he still felt dis- 
couraged at the end of the day. 

As he rode his bicycle home from 
work that night he thought about his 
troubles. He ached in every muscle and 
all four feet were blistered from the 
shoes. He was so tired that he fell off his 
bicycle even oftener than usual. His 
necktie still choked him, but he could 
not get it off. 
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Worst of all, he had not been able to 
get more than five or six cans of salmon. 
“I wish—,” he thought, “I wish—” But 
he did not know what he wished because 
he was too tired to think. All he want- 
ed was enough canned salmon, without 
all this trouble. 

He dropped off to sleep as soon as he 
entered his cave, without even oiling 
his bicycle or trying once more to get 
his necktie off. 

He dreamed that a little pink bear 
flitted into his cave. 

‘Who are you?” he asked. 

“I am a fairy bear!” she answered. 

“I don’t believe it!’ he replied. 
‘There is no such thing as a fairy bear, 
and besides, I’m dreaming!”’ 






A little pink bea 
flitted intog® 
cave. 
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“That’s right!’”” she agreed, smiling, 
“you are dreaming, and there is no such 
thing as a fairy bear. But here I am!”’ 
She tapped him lightly on each shoulder. 
“And [ am going to grant your dearest 
wish.” 

“I still don’t believe it,” the bear in- 
sisted. “But suppose it is true, and you 
do get me a couple of cases of canned 
salmon. Will I get into trouble?’ He 
had heard of what happens to people 
who get their wishes granted. 

“Oh, dear no!” she exclaimed. ‘“You 
are a good bear and you have already 
earned your wish.” With that she van- 
ished and the bear went on sleeping. 

Next morning he felt much better. 
His rest had done him good, and some 








time during the night his necktie had 
come loose by itself so he could breathe. 
Also, though he did not know it, his 
overalls had split up the back. His shoes 
still hurt, but no more than could be 
expected seeing that they were on back- 
wards. 

He looked for the cases of canned sal- 
mon the fairy had promised, but they 
were not to be seen. “There is no such 
thing as fairies or magic!” said the bear 
firmly, and went off to work. 

That day went off fairly well. He was 
able to eat thirteen cans of salmon, hard- 
ly a mouthful really, but enough to keep 
his spirits up. His feet did not hurt too 
much, but a queer feeling in his shoul- 
ders bothered him. 

‘“Lumbago?” he thought. “I must put 
liniment on them tonight.” 

So before he went to bed he rubbed 
his shoulders with some stove oil that a 
peddler had sold him as powerful lini- 
ment. Then he fell asleep. 

He dreamed the pink fairy bear flew 
into his cave again. She wrinkled her 
nose. ‘“What’s that awful smell?” she de- 
manded. 

“Liniment,” the bear replied. “On 
my shoulders.” 

“Liniment nothing!” snapped the 
fairy bear. ““That is common old smelly 
stove oil. Let me wipe it off.” She 
cleaned him up with a pawful of grass. 
“What is the matter with your shoul- 
ders?’’ she asked. 

“I got lumbago,” he explained. 

“Don’t you worry about those shoul- 
ders,” the fairy bear said. ““They are do- 
ing fine!” Then she disappeared. 

The bear really felt good next morn- 


ing, better than he had for weeks. “he” 


must be good luck,” he thought, “to 
dream the same dream twice.” 
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He was so gay that he forgot his bi- 
cycle. He skipped and leaped so lightly 
that his feet scarcely seemed to touch 
the ground. 

Then he noticed that his feet were 
not touching the ground. “It can’t be!”’ 
he exclaimed—but it was. He was really 
flying, and he could feel his shoulder > 
muscles working the new wings. They 
were invisible, so he could not see them, 
but they were there! 

“Wings!” he thought. “What do I 
want with wings? Who ever heard of a 
flying bear? I want canned salmon, not 
wings!’’ He sat down beside the path to 
think. 

Suddenly the pink fairy bear ap- 
peared before him. “Very nice!’ she 
smiled. “A perfect fit.” 

“I’m dreaming again!” bellowed the 
bear. “And in broad daylight! Where's 
my canned salmon?” 

The fairy bear chuckled. “I forgot 
to tell you about your Radar,” she said. 


by 






“T wish I knew!” 
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As plain 


“Never mind the Radar!” exclaimed 
the bear. ‘“‘How about my salmon?” 

“The Radar is important!” the fairy 
bear explained. “It is right on top of 
your head. You know what a Radar is, 
I suppose?” 

“Yes, of course,” shouted the bear. 
“But what about my canned salmon—” 

“It works,” the fairy bear continued, 
“just like any other Radar. You won't 
have any trouble with it.” And she van- 
ished. 

The bear rubbed his nose. “I’m a 
flying bear,” he wailed, “like nothing 
anybody ever heard tell of. Besides that, 
I've got a Radar outfit on top of my 
head—and nobody ever heard of that 
either.” He sighed loudly. “I’m a freak, 
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as anything he saw the fleet headed in. 


and my feet still hurt—and all because I 
wanted a little canned salmon.” 

Then he remembered that the wings 
and the Radar were invisible. At least 
nobody could see that he was a freak. So 
he went to work after all, and managed 
to get eleven cans of salmon for his 
lunch. “I wish,” he thought, “that I did 
not like canned salmon so much. It is 
such a nuisance working in the can- 
nery!” 

As he ate, he listened to the foreman 
talking to his assistant. “If that fishing 
fleet won’t get here with its load until 
morning,” he heard the foreman say, 
“T’ll have to send everybody home. If it 
is only an hour or so out, I'll keep them 
here. I wish I knew!” 
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The bear thought for a moment about 
Radar and wings; then he said slowly, 
“IT think I can find out for you.” 

The foreman understood enough 
Bear to follow this. ‘‘Go ahead,” he said. 
“I hope you can!” 

So the bear climbed the stairs to the 
roof. Then he flapped his wings and 
took off toward the sea, working his 
Radar. As plain as anything he saw the 
fleet headed in. He could even see the 
scales on the fish, and he saw that there 
was a huge catch. 

He had to repeat the news several 
times to the foreman before he could 
understand the Bear talk, but at last he 
got the idea. “I don’t know how you can 
be so sure,” the foreman said, “with the 
fleet still two hours out. But I haven't 
any other information—so I’m going to 
take a chance on you. I'll keep the work- 
ers here, and I'll even put in a call for 
extra help. For your sake,” he added, “I 
hope you are right.” 

So for two hours the bear and the fore 
man paced the floor. Neither said any- 





“T'll eat it here!” 
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thing, but they were both thinking, and 
while the foreman chewed his finger- 
nails the bear gnawed his paws. 

At last the foreman said, “If you turn 
out to be right, I will pay you three cases 
of canned salmon every day to tell me 
when the fleet will come in and how big 
the catch is. Maybe you have some kind 
of instinct.” 

“I got a Radar,” the bear explained. 

“I don’t understand Bear talk very 
well yet,” said the foreman. “It sounded 
like something about a Radar... . 

And then the fleet arrived, with a 
huge load of fish, so the foreman did not 
finish the sentence. Instead, he clapped 
the bear on the back and shouted, “Here 
is your salmon, my boy. You did a good 
job! I'll call a truck to get it home for 
you.” 

The bear sighed deeply and grinned 
all over his face. ‘““That fairy bear!” he 
thought gratefully. 

Aloud he said, “Don’t bother.’ He 
pulled a case of canned salmon lovingly 
toward him. “I'll eat it here.” 
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By MARION OBERMEYER 


BARNABY and his father leaned 
against the old stone fence and filled 
their eyes with the look of the orchard. 

“It’s like Christmas in fall, Dad,’’ said 
Barnaby. “Looks like we’d hung the 
trees with those shining red balls. See 
how the sun makes them sort of 
sparkle.” 

“A bumper crop, a real bumper!” 
said Father. His pipe sent a brown, 
toasty smell to Barnaby’s nose. “It will 
be Christmas in fall when we get the 
apples boxed and delivered in Chicago. 
Dresses for Mom, paint for the barns, 
tires for the car, snow suit for little sis- 
ter, and—something for you, son.” 

He put his arm around Barnaby. 
They sat close together and looked at 
the sky, blue as Mom’s delphiniums, 
with clouds like whipped cream. They 
felt the sun on their shoulders and the 


back of their necks. They listened to — 


the killdeers calling and the meadow- 
larks fluting. Barnaby thought, “This 
is the best Sunday afternoon.” 

“Well, the pickers will be here tomor- 
row. Wonder who will be the champion 
picker this year?’”’ Father remarked. 

“I wish I could try for the prize,” 
Barnaby sighed. 

“No climbing around on those big 
ladders until you are a little older,” 
Father decided. 

Barnaby scowled. He was sure he was 
as nimble-footed as any of the pickers. 
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~BARNABY 
and his 
PRIZE APPLES 


Illustrated by GRACE PAULL 








— 


He longed to have a try at those enor- 
mous apples on the tip-top boughs. 

“We better make sure the packing 
cases are ready.”’ Father stood up. 

Inside the shed there was a clean, 
crispy smell from the boxes, barrels, and 
baskets. 

“By next Saturday these will be full 
of fruit and on their way,” Barnaby said 
with great satisfaction. 

Father took a last look around. 
“Everything is shipshape. Let’s go see if 
supper is ready.” 

All the way to the back porch, they 
could look down to where the orchard 
grew on the long, gently sloping hill. 
They could see how the branches bent 
with the weight of their beautiful 
bounty. It was to be the richest harvest 
they had ever had at Pleasant Valley 
Apple Farm. 


“A bumper crop! A real bumper!” 
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That night Barnaby and Happiness 
went to sleep on the same pillow. But 
only for a short time. 

“Stop shaking me!” grumbled Barn- 
aby. He turned over. The shaking start- 
ed again. Somehow it shook Barnaby in- 
to a sitting position. Slowly his eyes 
opened. His ears woke up, too. Some- 
thing was shaking the very house. 

A great rushing sound filled the air. 
The wind! The steady, furious wind! 

Barnaby stumbled to the window. He 
looked toward the orchard. ‘There was 
only blackness. The wind curled itself 
around the house and shut out all other 
sounds; but Barnaby knew that out in 
the orchard the beautiful, the wonder- 
ful apples were falling—falling—falling. 

He drew on his overalls, and went 
carefully down the back stairs. All the 
while he was thinking how the friendly 
wind which tossed his kites and sailed 
his boats and sent him skimming over 
the ice had turned into an enemy. Barn- 
aby felt bitter and hurt inside himself, 
as he did when some boy who had been 
his friend suddenly began to take sides 
against him. : 

Father was sitting by the table. 
Mother was mending. They were very 
quiet. Sister slept on the couch near the 
stove. 

“She was afraid of the roaring,” 
Mother said. 

“She’s so little,” Barnaby whispered. 
“She doesn’t know how strong our house 
is." He put the pink blanket higher 
around her shoulders. 

Father smiled at Barnaby, but no one 
said anything about apples. “We are 
apple farmers,” thought Barnaby, ‘“‘and 
we can’t sleep because we know the wind « 
is banging our trees around.” 

He began to hate the wind again. He 
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wanted to go out on the porch and 
shout at it to stop. He got up. 

“Never mind, Barnaby. The wind 
would only shove the words back into 
your mouth.” 

Barnaby looked at his father in great 
surprise. “Why, Dad, how did you know 
what I wanted to do?” 

Father chuckled. “I wanted to do it, 
too.” Then his face grew tired and sad. 
“Some years are good to a farmer, some 
years are bad. Weather is one of the un- 
charted seas we have to sail.” 

Barnaby brought the checkerboard 
and put it between his father and him- 
self. “I'll take the red,” said Father. 

Barnaby beat easily. It wasn’t any fun. 
Father’s thoughts were too far away, 
Barnaby could see. He put away the 
board. He made some good hot cocoa. 

“Barnaby, you're so handy,” said his 
mother. . 

“Feels good, something hot going 
down,” said Father. 

Barnaby thought the warm cocoa 
comforting, too. If only the wind would 
stop blowing, and there would be light 
enough to see just a little. 

Then suddenly there was light 
enough. Barnaby raised his head. He 
found he had been sleeping on his arms 
against the table top. Through the 
window the eastern sky was turning 
faintly pink. Mother slept against the 
rocker back. Father was snoring a little, 
slumped in his big chair. 

Barnaby crept out. All the world was 
very still. Scarcely a bird had begun to 
sing. ‘“Even the world is tired after the 
terrible wind,” thought Barnaby. He 
hurried through the wet, wet grass to 
the orchard. 

“So you really are our enemy,” said 
Barnaby out loud. “I hate you, wind!” 
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He sat down on a rock and looked at 
the empty green trees. He looked at the 
apples, red as Christmas tree ornaments, 
lying all about. Some were broken, some 
bruised, some almost unhurt. 

‘“Windfalls! Nobody can ship wind- 
falls!’’ He felt a big sob roll right over 
him, and then he was crying very hard. 

“I’m eleven,” Barnaby told himself 
angrily. “I won’t cry. Not for the best 
apples in the United States.”” He washed 
his eyes and face with dew. When he 
looked up, Father was standing beside 
him. 





“One of the bad years,” said Father. 
Barnaby could hear how he tried to 
make his voice brisk. “Next year we'll 
do better. We'll have to get word to 
the pickers, so they won’t make the use- 
less trip out here. The radio says Pearl 
Valley escaped the wind, so they can go 
right on up there to harvest. I'll have to 
telegraph the warehouse at Chicago, 
too. 

“Guess so,” said Barnaby kicking the 
grass so the dew sprayed around. He did 
not look up at his father. “Going to sell 
these?” 

‘“Windfalls?”” scoffed Father. “Can't 
get anything for windfalls. Take six 
men to pick them up, and then they 
wouldn't bring a decent price. They're 
not good for much but applesauce. If 
folks want to pick them up, they can 
have them.” 

On the way back to breakfast they 
made a wide circle around the shed 
where the good-smelling boxes and bar- 
rels stood waiting. 








FATHER WENT OFF after breakfast. Barn- 
aby went back to the orchard. He was 
planning. He picked up an apple. It 
scarcely showed a bruise, yet Barnaby 





“One of the bad years,” said Father. 
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knew any fallen apple is hurt. At any 
time it might start to spoil. He picked 
up one apple after another, and found 
a great number of almost perfect ones. 

‘Maybe I can’t pick apples, but I can 
pick them up,” Barnaby decided firmly. 

He ran to the shed and came back 
with bushel baskets. He sorted as he 
picked up, faster, faster, basket after 
basket. His back began to ache. 

When he stood up, he could see Mom. 
She waved and called, “I fed the chick- 
ens, Barnaby.” 

“Thanks, Mom.” He worked on. Ap- 
ples lay about him by the bushel. It 
was almost like trying to scoop up the 
lake with a cup. 

Noon came. So did Father. Barnaby 
found him packing. 

“Hello, son. I met Dick Chalmers in 
town. He asked me to come down to 
Pearl Valley to help direct the packing 
and shipping. It will give us a little 
ready cash. Do what you think best 
about the windfalls, Barnaby. I'll be 
gone all week.” 

Barnaby said nothing about the heap- 
ing baskets in the orchard. 

Father and the car had scarcely disap- 
peared before he was back at work. His 
back ached. His arms ached. His eyes 
ached. Mom came out to help when she 
could, but mostly he worked alone. 

‘Tuesday! Barnaby seemed to hear the 
clock ticking, ‘Apples, apples, apples!” 

Wednesday! “Pick-up, pick-up, pick- 
up,’ it seemed to tick. 

Thursday! “Getting there, getting 
there, getting there,” Barnaby heard. 

On Friday Barnaby was ready to go 


to town with his wares. He hitched the, < 


big brown horses to the wagon and start- 
ed off. Mom and little sister went along. 
“It will take a long time to haul them 
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all,” said Barnaby. “We could take 
orders. And we can ask people if they'd 
like to come out and pick up their own 
apples.” 

“If you do as well at selling as at pick- 
ing up, you'll salvage something for 
Father. I wish he could see you work- 
ing,’ Mom answered. 

In the town of Pleasant Valley folks 
were surprised and delighted to see the 
wagon brimming with the apples from 
the big farm in the valley. 

“Pleasant Valley apples? Of course I 
want some,” the housewives said. 

‘Pleasant Valley apples? Yes, sir, I'll 
take a couple of bushels,” the men, 
homeward bound, would declare. 

“Sorry about the wind, folks, but it is 
nice to get some of those fine apples of 
yours,” others said. 

Mr. Jasen ran out of his store. “Give 
me twenty-five bushels, Barnaby. I can 
sell them easily enough.” 

Pleasant Valley Apples! They sold as 
fast as popcorn in the park. Barnaby had 
fun giving them to the kids to taste. He 





Mr. Jasen ran out of his store. 
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had wished at other times he could do 
that, but the apples had always been 
boxed, ready to be put on the train. 

‘The wagon’s empty, Mom. Let’s go 
home for another load,” he said at last. 

That evening, Barnaby and _ his 
mother put the money in a little apple 
barrel under the couch. 

“A good. day, good day, good day,’ 
the clock seemed to tick. 

Barnaby was hard at work the next 
morning when he saw a huge truck stop 
beside the fence; the driver came across 
the field. Barnaby felt troubled before 
the man spoke a word. 

‘“‘Where’s your pa, kid?” 

‘“He’s not here,” said Barnaby, still 
picking up. 

“Selling those apples?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“How much” 

‘For whatever I can get,” Barnaby 
answered. ““They’re windfalls.” 

“Some of ‘em are pretty nice. I'll take 
the lot of em. Give you a fair price.” The 
truck driver named a generous sum. 


a 


“Give me twenty-five bushels.” 
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‘Where are you going with them?” 
asked Barnaby, twisting an apple round 
and round. 

“Chicago.” 

“I’m selling in Pleasant Valley this 
year,” Barnaby explained. 

“Shucks, I’ve made you a good offer. 
Go tell your ma.” 

“I—I’m in charge of the apples. Dad 
said I should do what I thought best.” 

“Well, he’ll sure be mad if you turn 
down this offer. Better think again. I’m 
not going to stick around. Not many 
folks willing to buy windfalls.” 

Mom came down the hill. The truck 
driver repeated his offer. 

“The kid ain’t old enough to decide,” 
he said scornfully. ‘““That’s the best bar- 
gain you'll get, ma'am.” 

Barnaby looked at Mom. She smiled 
back at him. 

‘“Barnaby’s in charge of the orchard,” 
she said. 

It was a good offer, Barnaby knew. 
Maybe it was more than they would get 
out of trucking them off to town. Less 
work, too. Dad needed the money. But 
—the folks in Pleasant Valley Town had 
been so tickled to get the apples. 

Barnaby remembered the hospital 
and the children’s home. He and Mom 
had put the very lowest price they could 
on those orders. 

He almost wished Mom would de- 
cide. She only looked at him, and trust- 
ed him. 

“I’m sorry,” Barnaby said at last. 
“The folks in our town want them. I 
guess we'll sell them there.” 

The driver shrugged. ‘‘Come time to 
count your cash you'll be sorry.”’ Barn- 
aby’s heart beat fast, but he picked up a 
small basket of apples and handed them 
to the driver. 
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“I hope not,” he said. ‘ 
the offer, though.” 

The man was pleased with Barnaby’s 
gift. He bit into one of the reddest ap- 
ples. ‘“‘M-m-m, good. Wish you'd change 
your mind.” 

Barnaby shook his head. 

“Well, good luck then, boy. So long!” 

“So long,” called 


“Thank you for 


Sunday evening Father came home. 
He found Barnaby and Mom counting 
silver and greenbacks on the kitchen 
table. 

“What’s this? You found treasure in 
the pasture?” he grinned. He looked 
very tired. 

“No,” Barnaby chuckled. “ 

ed some 


We salvag- 
treasure 





Barnaby. He work- 
ed harder, faster. 
He wanted to run 
after the driver be- 
fore he climbed in- 
to the truck. 

“It’s sort of a 
big responsibility,” 
‘Maybe... . Now 
look, Barnaby,” he 
told himself as 
though he 
Father 


were 
talking to 
Barnaby, ‘you've 
what to 
to your 


decided 
do. Stick 
guns.” 








from the orchard, 
though. We = sold 
out to 
Valley © 
“All that — for 
windfalls?” Dad's 
face __ brightened. 
“Why, I can’t be- 
lieve it. How did 
them all 
picked up and to 
town?” 
“Barnaby,” 
began. 
“No, Mom,” pro- 
tested Barnaby. 
“Barnaby,” said 


Pleasant 
Town.” 


you get 


Mom 








Barnaby got most 
of his apples in to town. The best ones. 
The little bank was packed now. Mom 
stayed at home and tended to the folks 
who offered to drive out and get their 
own fruit. 

People said to Barnaby, “Wish your 
father would save part of his apple crops 
for Pleasant Valley. We appreciate good 
fruit, too. We’re willing to pay just as 
good a price for it as folks in the big 
cities.’ 

“Tl speak to Dad about it,” 
promised. 

“You do that, Barnaby,” said the 
Mayor of Pleasant Valley. ““You’ve a 
good business head on you.” Barnaby 
blushed. 
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Barnaby 


his mom _ firmly, 
“set out to help his dad. ‘This has been 
the busiest week this apple farm ever 
had.”’ 

“Son, I’m so proud of you my coat 
buttons are liable to pop,” said Father. 
“Any little favor I can do for you?” 

He settled back with his arm around 
Barnaby. The brown, toasty smell of his 
pipe filled the room. 

“Well, Dad, you’ve always given a 
prize for the best picker,’’ Barnaby be- 
gan hesitantly. 

“Yes,” said Father, taking the sen- 
tence out of Barnaby’s mouth and put- 
ting it into his own, ‘“‘and now I’m offer- 
ing a prize for the best picker-upper.”’ 

(Continued on page 26.) 
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The massive face of El Capitan rises 34 of a mile into the sky. 


YOS EMIT E—vrne WORLD'S MOST BEAUTIFUL VALLEY 


By NANCY WILLIAMS 


Would you like to take a trip to the Heart 
of the Sky Mountains, where Half Dome 
Mountain is reflected in Mirror Lake; where 
Bridal Veil Falls Cathedral 
Rocks; and where the Grizzly Giant towers 
against the sky? No, it’s not an imaginary 


pours over 


fairyland—it’s one of Nature’s real fairy- 
lands—Yosemite National Park in California. 

Thousands of years ago, Ice Age glaciers 
melted in the Sierras—the Sky Mountains, as, 
they are called by the Indians. The great 
torrents carved out 8 miles of rock to form 


Yosemite Valley and its sheer walls, which 
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Pictures from Southern Pacific 


in some places are more than a mile high. 

Today the streams that flow over these 
great walls form some of the chief wonders 
of Yosemite. The first of the three plunges 
which Yosemite Falls makes down the cliffs 
is the highest unbroken waterfall on our con- 
200 feet 
higher than the Empire State Building! An- 
other waterfall, the Bridal Veil, is named 


tinent—1,430 feet, or more than 


for its beautiful lacy spray, which sways in 
the wind. 

The waters of Yosemite have worn away 
the rocky land into other scenic beauties. 
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The needle-pointed peaks and water-carved 
masses of Cathedral Spires and Cathedral 
Rocks look just like giant churches. Farther 
up the valley you may climb Glacier Point 
and peer over its edge. Far below, the forests 
and rivers of the valley appear to be part of 
a miniature land. 

There is a mystery about Half Dome 
Mountain, which is reflected with amazing 
clearness in Mirror Lake. Its one straight 
side makes it look as though an ordinary 
mountain had been sliced through the mid- 
dle and half of it whisked away by a ma- 
gician. Scientists still do not know what 
caused the 


unusual 


formation. Another 
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group of mountains, named The Three 
Brothers, are called by the Indians “moun- 
tains playing leapfrog.” 

Even the trees in Yosemite are not ordi- 
nary trees. In Mariposa Grove stands the 
Grizzly Giant sequoia, 30 feet wide at the 
base. It is probably the oldest living thing 
in the world. People who study trees say it 
has been growing for 4,000 years. Perhaps 
you have seen pictures of the tree called 
Wawona. In it has been cut an archway 
through which automobiles may drive. 

Yosemite has been called “the most beau- 
tiful valley in the world,” and when you 
visit it you'll think it is, too. 


The angry, spouting torrent of Nevada Falls drops 594 feet. 
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LITTLE WITCH 


Straggly-Hair looked at her 

ia young daughter with shock and 

disbelief. “You aren’t telling me 

that you actually lost your broom?” 

a she asked in her hoarse voice. 

» Little Crooked-Nose nodded in 

” =” sorrow. “Yes... yes, I did, Moth- 
. er. I lost it or forgot it.” 








































* “After all the trouble you had 
< getting it!” her mother cried in 
anger. 


“I—I—know,”” Crooked-Nose an- 
swered. “I’m so sorry!” 
“Sorry!” cried  Straggly-Hair 
“Sorry! Well, indeed you will be 
sorry! Now, you won't be able to 
go riding tonight! And it’s Hal- 
loween!” 
“Oh, Mother!” cried Crooked- 
Nose. “Oh, please. Please let me 
* ride with you!” 
> “T can’t do that,” her mother 

answered. “And I wouldn’t if I 
could! Really, Crooked-Nose, you 
are well aware of our rules. Once 
a little witch wins her broom, she 
can never again ride with anyone 
else!” 

Little Crooked-Nose hung her 
* head. She knew that her mother 
was right. She had been very care- 
less, and after all the trouble to get 
her broom, too! 

This is done at a very special 
ceremony on the darkest night of 

f- the year in the deepest forest. The 
Ps ™ little witches are sent out, all «by 
\ themselves, to find a good stout 
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By CATHERINE URBAN 


stick to make the broom handle. 
They have to find straw from stuf- 
fings of at least three scarecrows, 
and twine that has once been 
wrapped around a tombstone. 
When they have found all the 
materials, they bring them back to 
the council fire. There, while the 
older witches dance about and yell 
their queer chants at the top of 
their lungs, the little witches 
struggle to lay the straw just so. 
The more the older witches 
yell, the harder it becomes for the 
little witches to make the brooms, 
because the chanting helps to give 
magic to the straw and _ the | 
handle and the twine. 4 
Poor little Crooked-Nose had 7 
had a terrible time making her 
broom. She had been late getting 
back to the council fire because she 
had had to search a long time for 
the third scarecrow. And after she 
did find him, he hadn’t wanted to 
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Illustrated by 
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give her any of his stuffing. She 
had had to talk a long time before 
he reluctantly pulled a bit out of 
a hole in his coat sleeve. 

The twine had been easy 
enough because she had known 
where to find that. She had gone di- 
rectly to the cemetery and had 
simply looked around the base of 
the newest tombstone. And she 
had stolen a cane from the old man 
who lived at the end of the lane. 

All this had taken little Crook- 
ed-Nose a good bit of time, and 
when she got back to the council 
fire all the other little witches 
were busy making their brooms. 
Crooked-Nose could see that “her 
mother was worried, and that 
made her worried. And the chant- 
ing made the materials so bewitched 
that the stick wouldn’t lie still, the 
straw stuck to her fingers, and the 
twine got all tangled up! 


Muttering chants of her own 


, under her breath and biting her 
lips with determination, Crooked- 
‘Nose finally got her broom fin- 


ished. Her mother gave a great 
sigh of relief. And little Crooked- 
Nose did, too. 

Then all the witches ate some 
of the magic brew from the big 
black kettle they had over the 
council fire. The old witches got 
on their old brooms and the little 
witches got on their new brooms 
and they flew off for a long ride 
until daylight. 


“AND NOW, after all that trouble, 
you've lost your broom!”’ Straggly- 
Hair cried at her daughter. “What 
in the world did you do with it?” 

“I—I-—think I left it leaning 
against a window of the house 
down in the valley,” Crooked- 
Nose answered. 

“That house full of children?” 
her mother asked in surprise. 

“Yes,’’ Crooked-Nose answered. 

“But you're afraid of children!”’ 
her mother cried. 

“I—I—used to be!” Crooked- 
Nose replied. “I—I—still am, a lit- 
tle. Thhey—they scared me so that 
I ran off and forgot my broom!” 

“Well, I’m surprised that you 
ever went near the house in the 
first place,” Straggly-Hair said. ; 

“I—I thought that now I was 
a real witch, with my own broom. \& 
I wouldn’t be afraid any more! I’ve 
just got to learn—” Crooked-Nose 


stopped because Straggly-Hair was 


laughing! She laughed and laughed 
until Crooked-Nose thought she 
would be ill. “Mother,” cried 
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little Crooked-Nose, “I didn’t think 
that you would laugh at me!”’ 

Straggly-Hair wiped her eyes. “I’m 
sorry,” she said to Crooked-Nose. ‘““My 
child, I am sorry. But you see, we both 
forgot something!” 

“Forgot something?’ Crooked-Nose 
asked. ““I—know I did forget my broom, 
Mother! And even though I am afraid 
of those children, I guess I'll just have 
to go back for it! I—I hope they haven't 
taken it into the house!” 

“You'll do no such thing!” her moth- 
er said. “My goodness! What we forgot 
is that we’re witches! I’m a witch and 
you're a witch! You're a full-fledged 
witch! And witches don’t have to go 
back for things that they have lost or 
forgotten!” 

“Oh,” cried little Crooked-Nose, her 
black eyes growing large and round. 
“Magic! Of course!” She went on, very 
slowly, 

“Magic broom of straw and twine, 

Come to me, for you are mine!” 

And before she had finished turning 
around three times, the broom came 
floating through the window right into 
her hands! 

“Oh,” cried Crooked-Nose in great 
delight. “Oh, Mother, it’s simply won- 
derful to be a witch!” 
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BARNABY 
(Continued from page 20.) 

‘““That’s me,” grinned Barnaby. 

‘“That’s you,” agreed Dad. 

“I—I'd like to do business with you 
next year, Dad. I’d like to contract for 
some apples for Pleasant Valley Town. 
I sort of opened a wedge for the trade. I 
gave folks a sample of our wares, and 
they liked them fine. They said they 
would pay as good prices as city folk.” 

‘Why, Barnaby,” Father looked at 
him in astonishment. ““That’s a peach— 
I mean an apple—of an idea. A home 
market! I could sell them a little more 
cheaply in Pleasant Valley. ‘There would 
be no expensive packing and shipping. 
A good friendly deal, too! Pleasant Val- 
ley apples for Pleasant Valley folk. 
Barnaby, it’s a deal! Shake!”’ 

“Oh boy! Thanks, Dad, thanks!”’ 

Barnaby felt pretty good with his 
hand grasping Dad’s big warm one. But 
now he was tired—tired. Every thought 
slipped away but the thought of sinking 
down in his bed. Oh, how his muscles 
ached! 

“Guess I'll go up now,” he mumbled 
sleepily. “Good night, Mom and Dad.” 

Suddenly Barnaby came bounding 
down the steps. ““Mom, oh Mom!” 

“Why, son, what is it?’”” Mom hurried 
to him anxiously. 

‘Mom, we. didn’t save an apple to 
eat!” Barnaby moaned. 

“Why, Barnaby, I didn’t think you 
would want to look at another apple this 
season. But if you really want one... .” 
Mom opened the door to the lean-to. 
Ten beautiful bushels shone in the half 
darkness. 

“Oh, Mom!” Barnaby blissfully bit 
into the biggest apple he could find. “I 
forgot all about eating any this week.” 
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‘Just look at that cheese! It is all full of holes-| |'Its Swzss cheese’ saysWillie,;“it's always like this.’ 
Moths must have been init-or possibly moles!"*| |‘But why? ‘No one knows; he replies, but the Swiss!” 





























Puss looks and she looks - canthey be? | |‘Now we know why the Swiss make their cheeses like that, 
Not the whisker or tail of a. mouse can she see ! | | Sothe mice will have someplace to hide from the cat!” 
































UPSIDE DOWN EATERS 









By WILFRID BRONSON 


Most birds and animals take meals 
right side up. But a few dine bottom 
side up at times, while some never eat 
any other way. Chickadees often hang 
under the twigs of trees eating insects in 
cracks in the bark. Nuthatches creep 
headfirst down the trunk, seeking the 
same sort of food. 

Flamingos live on tiny clamlike crea- 
tures in the mud in shallow waters. 





Their bills are shaped so that, while eat- 
ing, the upper half is under the lower 
half and working upside down. Aphids 
nearly always suck the sap of plants with 
beaks down and bottoms up. A heavy 
bee must hang underneath to sip a weak- 
stemmed flower. A sloth always hangs 
beneath tree branches by his big hook 
claws, eating leaves his whole life long. 
And baby bats, if they suckle while 
their mother sleeps, must take their 
dinners upside down. 

Then there’s a kind of catfish in the 
Nile which swims upside down eating 
insects floating on the water. His belly 
is dark and his back is light, just the op- 
posite of other fishes. Can you think of 
a few more things that are topsy-turvy 
in the world?’ 
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The House That Flew 


By C. WALTER HODGES 


Illustrated by the Author 


THE sTORY sO FAR: Nicky and Linda came 
to spend a quiet holiday with Uncle Ben 
and Aunt Daisy. But Uncle Ben was always 
experimenting, and his new Jeddium Gas 
was much more powerful than he expected 
—so powerful that it took his house, him- 
self, and the children off the ground and 
away to unknown lands. 


ParT Four 

A huge white moon rose over the edge 
of the forest, making eerie black shad- 
ows down in the deep trees. To begin 
with everything was quiet, but present- 
ly Nicky and Linda and Uncle Ben be- 
gan to think they could hear things—in 
the distance at first, then closer. 

“What is that grunting 
whispered Linda. 

“Hush,” said Uncle Ben. “Don’t be 
silly. There isn’t any grunting noise.” 

Maybe there wasn’t. But soon there 
was a buzzing noise and a flapping noise. 
And then there was a croaking noise and 
a yapping noise. And there was a hoot- 
ing noise. And presently there was a sort 
of whispery-jabbery noise down below. 

“Can you see anything?” asked Linda. 

“No,” said Nicky, “it’s so shadowy 
down there.” 

“I thought I saw something move,” 
said Linda. 


“Come away from the window,” said 


noise?” 
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The travelers had a narrow escape from 


a flying witch. They were almost shot down 
by the Sultan of Sampang. They were 
nearly wrecked in the Fearful Mountains, 
where they were attacked by eagles. Their 
Jeddium Gas leaked away. But at last they 
landed, shaken up but unhurt, in the top of 
a tree in the jungle. 


Uncle Ben, ‘‘and let me have a look.” 

There wasn’t any wind, but he 
thought the shadows were moving as 
though something or someone were 
stirring the leaves of the trees. 

“How awful,” he thought to himself. 

Just then there was a strange noise 
right inside the room! They looked 
round quickly, and sighed with relief. 
It was nothing bad. Five little monkeys 
were sitting on the sideboard, watching 
them with curious eyes. As they turned, 
the monkeys scampered and ran out the 
window into the trees, shouting monkey 
chatter to all the other monkeys in the 
forest. 

This was followed by a very strange 
noise indeed. It sounded as though it 
were made by a lot of people shouting 
together, and it went something like 
this: 

SHOO-shoo! 

WHISTLE! 

SHOO-shoo, shuffle, shuffle! 
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SHOO-shoo, shuffle, shuffle! 

WHISTLE! 

SHOO-shoo-shoo-shoo, shuffle-shuffle- 
shuffle-shuffle! 

SHOO-shoo-shoo-shoo, shuffle-shuffle- 
shuffle-shuffle! 

WHISTLE! 

And so on, the shoo-shoos getting 
faster and faster all the time. 

‘How queer!” said Nicky. “It sounds 
just like a train. It can’t be, can it?” 

“No,” said Uncle Ben, excitedly. “It’s 
a lot of people dancing! I can see them 
now. Goodness gracious, they must be 
the—” He didn’t finish it. The word was 
“cannibals.”” Nicky and Linda knew 
what he meant, though. 

Down among the trees they could 
now see hundreds of dark figures weav- 
ing in and out through the patches of 
moonlight which glinted from time to 
time on the tips of spears, on nodding 
feathers, on savage earrings and nose- 
rings and bracelets, and sometimes on 
gleaming white teeth. The figures were 
all dancing in a big circle round the 
tree where the house was, getting faster 
and faster and singing the strange shoo- 
shoo song as they went. It seemed to go 
on for hours, but at last they finished, 
with a very long loud screaming whistle, 
and all sat down in a circle on the 
ground. 

“I wonder what—” began Nicky, after 
listening for a moment in the stillness. 
But before he could get any further the 
house began to sway back and forth on 
the tree. 

“Some of them.are climbing up,” said 
Uncle Ben. “Now, children you must 
be very brave. There’s nothing to be 
frightened of. After all, they can’t eat 
you, you know.” 

“Are you sure?” asked Linda. 
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Poor Uncle Ben. He wasn’t sure at 
all. 

There was a scratchetty noise at the 
door. Somebody found the handle and 
rattled it, but nothing happened. (‘‘Per- 
haps the door’s jammed,” whispered 
Uncle.) Somebody found the knocker 
and knocked it. The noise was loud. All 
the savages down below shouted, 
“HOO! WAH!” with satisfaction. They 
seemed to like the knocker. It was 
knocked again (“HOO! WAH!”) and 
again (““HOO! WAH!”) and again and 
again (“WAH! WAH! WAH!”). 

And then there was a last extra loud 
knock and the door flew open, and there 
they stood, three enormous savages, all 
done up with feathers and fishbones, 
staring in. They stared with great wide, 
round eyes at Nicky and Linda and 
Uncle Ben, then jumped back out of 
the doorway and started shouting and 


jabbering to the savages down below. 


“OOOOOOOH!” cried the savages 
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The savages were singing and dancing. 
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below. The house swayed about on the 
tree like mad. What was happening? 
Were there some more climbing up? 

But no, quite the opposite! The 
others were climbing down! 

‘What an extraordinary thing!” ex- 
claimed Uncle Ben. “It looks as if 
they're all running away.” 

And so they were. For a minute or 
two there was no end of commotion be- 
low, with savages running in all direc- 
tions and getting in each other’s way, 
until they were all gone except for the 
ones who had climbed the tree, and who 
were still hurrying down as fast as they 
could. A minute later and there wasn’t 
a living thing in sight or hearing. The 
forest was as still and quiet as the moon 
in the quiet sky. 

Nicky broke the silence at last with a 
sigh of relief. 

“Whew!” he said. “But what a funny 
thing. They were frightened of us! I 
wonder why?” 





Were they cannibals, too? 
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“I don’t understand it,” said Uncle 
Ben. ‘I don’t understand it at all.” 

It was so quiet and warm in the tree- 
tops, and they were all so tired after 
their excitements and adventures, that 
before they knew it they had all fallen 
asleep; and they slept soundly till the 
swallows wakened them in the morning. 

It was their twittering and fluttering, 
which woke Linda up, and the first 
thing she saw was the nest, with three 
baby swallows in it, all being fed with 
tidbits from their mother’s beak. 

“Nicky, Uncle, wake up and see!”’ 
she cried. ‘““The other two eggs have 
hatched out!” 

They were almost as happy about it 
as the swallows were, though Nicky did 
think to himself that the baby swallows 
were rather ugly, with their big wide 
mouths and no feathers to speak of. “‘I 
suppose they get prettier later on, when 
they've grown up a bit,” he thought. 
(They do, of course.) And they were so 
greedy, and snatched their food so, that 
they made him think of little savages. 
Then he remembered the cannibals. 

There was no sign of them this morn- 
ing, though, and they were beginning 
to think-they must have dreamed it all, 
when they saw a spear lying on the 
ground below. It had obviously been 
dropped by someone in the general 
scamper the night before. 

“I hope someone comes back to pick 
it up,” said Uncle. “If anyone does we 
must try and make friends with him. 
We've got to find out where we are and 
how we're to get home from here. Good- 
ness only knows what Aunt Daisy will be 
doing without her house all this while. 
We've got all her clothes, all her cook- 
ing things, and everything. Which re- 
minds me—break fast!” 
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They had a nice breakfast in the cool 
of the jungle morning. Humming birds 
hovered among the flowering trees, and 
great big colored butterflies came in out 
of the sun and flipped about in the 
shady room. 

“Even washing up would be a pleas- 
ure on a morning like this,’’ said Uncle 
Ben. ‘““We really must find a stream and 
get some fresh water. It’ll do us good to 
stretch our legs a bit.” 

“It'll be awfully hard getting up and 
down without a ladder,” said Nicky. 
‘This is a very high tree we're in.” 

‘So it is,”” said Uncle, and he was just 
beginning to wonder how he could 
make a ladder long enough when sud- 
denly there was a lot of noise from the 
forest below. 

Linda, who was nearest the door, 
cried, “Look, they're all coming back 
again! And look! Just what we want! 
Ladders!” 

Seen in the morning sunlight, the 
savages looked rather less savage than 
they had the night before. There was a 
lot of talk and excitement. As Linda 
said, they had brought some ladders 
with them, and they were now busy 
fastening them against the tree. 

“I wonder who'll be the first up?” 
whispered Nicky. 

Nobody seemed anxious to be first up. 
Most of the savages were keeping back 
among the trees, dividing their atten- 
tion between the house and a small 
group of people standing at the foot of 
the ladder, who were having what Linda 
called “a you-go-first.” The principal 
characters in the argument were a large 
man wearing magenta-colored trousers 
patterned all over with big white 
daisies (he was holding a sunshade over 
himself, so, from above, that was all you 
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Chief Locomoto hesitated. 


could see), and a sad-looking man wear- 
ing a long white gown and a necklace 
of bones and tigers’ tails. There was also 
a fat lady covered all over in flowers, and 
two children, a boy and a girl of about 
Nicky’s and Linda’s age. It looked as 
though the man with the sunshade was 
trying to make the lady and the children 
go up first, and the man with the neck- 
lace was trying to stop anybody from 
going at all. In the end it was the man 
with the sunshade who climbed. The 
others followed. 

“He is probably their chief,” said 
Uncle Ben. “This is a sort of Royal 
Visit. What a pity we haven’t got any- 
thing to offer them.” | 

“I think Aunt Daisy’s got some fizzy 
lemonade somewhere,” said Linda. “I'll 
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get some glasses and a tray.” And she 
ran off into the kitchen, while Nicky 
and Uncle Ben quickly cleared away 
the breakfast things. 

“Do you know any languages?” asked 
Nicky. “I wonder what they talk.” 

“We will converse in sign-language,’’ 
said Uncle Ben. “It’s quite easy.” 

The top of the sunshade appeared at 
the open door, and a moment later a 
large brown face appeared over the 
step. The face was much too out of 
breath to speak, but the eyes said 
Thank You when Nicky helpfully took 
the sunshade, so that the Chief could use 
both hands to climb in. 

“Sunshade doesn't fold up,” panted 
the Chief, seeing that Nicky couldn’t 
get it through the door. ‘‘You'll have to 
leave same outside. Blessed springs are 
busted.” 

“Why, you speak English!” exclaim- 
ed Nicky in astonishment. 

“A trifle,” said the Chief, modestly. 
“I am highly educated. Please let us 
now help blessed relations over door- 
step.” 

The poor fat lady needed a lot of 
helping. She was followed by the two 
children, and then by the man with the 
necklace. They all sat on the floor near 
the doorway, and eyed Linda with cur- 
iosity as she went round with the fizzy 
lemonade. At first they were rather sus- 
picious of this, especially the man with 
the necklace, but the Chief spoke sharp- 
ly to them in their own language, and 
they all watched him while he took the 
first sip. Well, it was rather a big sip, 
for one who isn’t used to it. But the 
Chief was delighted. 

“Delicious, delicious!” he chuckled. 
“Tickles blessed nose.” After this it was 
a great success. 
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“Please allow me to explain visit,” 
said the Chief, later, when the lemon- 
ade was finished and the glasses cleared 
away. “I come to apologize for my peo- 
ple. Their behavior last night was very 
bad. It is so rude to bang doorknockers 
and run away. Please excuse.” 

“Think nothing of it,” said Uncle 
Ben, magnanimously. 

“Naturally they did not know blessed 
house was occupied,’ said the Chief. 

“Naturally not,” said Uncle. “I quite 
understand.” 

“Thank you,” said the Chief, beam- 
ing with pleasure. ‘““How kind you are. 
Now please permit me to introduce my- 
self and my poor ignorant relations.” 
He turned and spoke to them in their 
own language, and they all stood up, 
smiling. ‘““Myself—my name is Chief Lo- 
comoto. This lady is my wife, Mrs. 
Shunting Bell. These are my children, 
Prince Puffing Billy and Princess Choo- 
Choo. And this is my uncle, the Honor- 
able Mr. Bogey-Wheels.”’ Each of them, 
as his name was mentioned, smiled, 
and bowed, and sat down. 

“But, why—what funny names!” ex- 
claimed Nicky. “They're all about 
trains!”’ 

“Ah, so you have noticed it, have 
you,” said the Chief, eagerly, just as 
though anyone could have failed to 
notice it. “Yes, isn’t it splendid? It’s my 
own idea. I’m very keen about puffers. 
Are you?” 

“Of course I am,” said Nicky. “My 
father is a railway engineer. He builds 
railway lines.” 

Chief Locomoto obviously thought 
this was so wonderful that for a moment 
he was quite unable to speak. Then he 
turned and told his family about it. 

(Continued on page 36.) 
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POOK THING! 


By ROBIN PALMER 


A rhinoceros isn’t a beautiful beast, 

His leathery skin is all wrinkled and creased, 
His features are gloomy; his eyes without fire, 
His figure is hardly the type you’d admire, 

But the greatest misfortune of all, | suppose, 

Is the horn growing right on the top of his NOSE! 








A lot of the animals down at the zoo 

Are odd if you look at one feature or two, 
The back of the camel is certainly humpy, 
And if he rolled over he’d feel very bumpy. 











The elephant’s trunk is decidedly wrong; 

For our rules of beauty it’s ten times too long. 
And as for giraffes with their heads in the air, 
They‘ve grown far too tall to look well on a chair. 


But still the rhinoceros has them all beat, 

He’s ugly all over, from eyebrows to feet, We 
And only the rhino, to add to his woes, 

Has a horn growing right on the top of his nose. 














SKY HIGH 
(Continued from page 33.) 

They all became very excited. 

“I must explain,” said Locomoto, 
turning back again to Nicky and Linda 
and Uncle Ben. “In this jungle, until 
very short time ago, blessings of civiliza- 
tion never come. Folk lived all like poor, 
ignorant savages. Then comes Mr. 
Jungle Puffer and the Jungle Puffer 
Train.” 

At this all the relations nodded and 
repeated the words “Jungle Puffer,” in 
tones of awe. 

“What's this you say?” Uncle Ben 
spoke very excitedly. “Do you mean to 








HASTE, POST, HASTE 


Rulers alone sent messengers 
Through lands of an older day, 
Carrying orders far and wide— 
Persia and Greece, Cathay. 


Letters they bore on matters of state, 

None for the common man, 

For the post of old was a service 
for kings, 

For Emperor and Khan. 


Flashing feet of the hurrying lad, 
Chariot wheels and the steed, 

Down through the centuries they race 
Serving a wider need. 


Then—the echo of hoofs on the 
Appian Way. 
Bells by the Chinese Wall, 
Now—throb of an airplane racing 
the wind, 
And mail comes in for all! 
—CATHERINE CATE COBLENTZ , 
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say there’s really a railway train in this 
jungle?” 

“Is it not wonderful! Is it not 
splendid!’’ said Locomoto. “Yes, in- 
deed! And it is in honor of this I make 
all my people change their blessed 
names. Of course,”’ he added, “until to- 
day we have only blessed lines, the beau- 
tiful lines that Mr. Jungle Puffer made. 
But today! Today is Jungle Puffer Day! 
Today we have the Jungle Puffer Feast! 
Today will come the first train, the first 
Jungle Puffer Train, all the way to my 
own blessed village from blessed Carra- 
way City!” 

“Carraway City,” chorused Nicky and 
Linda, “‘But is this—? Can it be—? Are 
we in the Carraway States?” 

“Of course it is! Of course you are!”’ 
beamed Locomoto. 

“But that’s where Father is,” they 
cried excitedly. ““Tell us, dear Chief 
Locomoto, tell us quickly about Mr. 
Jungle Puffer. What does he look like?” 

“He is very pale and white,” said Lo- 
comoto. “He is like yourselves. In fact, 
he is very like yourselves.” 

“Tt is!” shouted Nicky and Linda. 
“It’s Father! It’s our own Father! Hur- 
rah!” 

Well, of course this was wonderful 
news. Chief Locomoto and his relations 
seemed to be just as happy and excited 
about it as Nicky and Linda and Uncle 
Ben. They shouted it down to the 
crowd outside, who cheered wildly and 
started dancing the Shoo-Shoo Dance 
al] in and out among the trees. 

“You must come to my blessed village 
and meet the train,’ said Locomoto. He 
sent his three best carrying-chairs for his 
guests. Uncle Ben didn’t really like the 
idea of leaving his house, but the Chief 
promised he would have it well guarded 
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Mr. Jungle Puffer arrives. 


and cared for. So they locked up and 
climbed down, and Nicky and Linda 
and Uncle Ben set foot on solid ground 
for the first time since—they couldn’t 
quite remember when. 

It wasn’t so very far to the village. 
They were carried in royal state 
through the prettiest jungle glades, ac- 
companied by the Carraway natives 
dancing the Shoo-Shoo, and with Mr. 
Bogey-Wheels going in front shouting, 
“Make way! Make way for the children 
of Jungle Puffer!” 

The village, like everything else be- 
longing to Locomoto, had just been 
given a new railway name. It was now 
called Terminus. It was an important- 
looking village, and on this day of days 
it was gay with flowers and flags and all 
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kinds of other decorations. In the 
market place there were six great open 
fires, over which the feast was being 
cooked; indeed, when the royal party 
arrived this was just ready, just done to 
a turn. 

The feast was opened by Chief Loco- 
moto banging on a gong, and it went on 
all the afternoon and all the evening. 
Nicky and Linda and Uncle Ben agreed 
they had never before seen people eat 
and drink so much; they themselves had 
had all they wanted by teatime. They 
weren't very hungry, anyway. They 
were too excited waiting for the train. 

“I wish it would hurry up,’ said 
Nicky. 

It was beginning to get dark when at 
last they heard a train whistle in the 
distance. 

“Jungle Puffer!’’ cried Locomoto. 

“Jungle Puffer!” echoed the Carra- 
ways. “SHOO-SHOO!” 

“SHOO-SHOO!”’ repeated Locomo- 
to, “Jungle Puffer! SHOO-SHOO! Fol- 
low me! SHOO-SHOO! Join in! SHOO- 
SHOO! (WHISTLE!)” 

“SHOO-SHOO! (WHISTLE!)” ech- 
oed the Carraways. They all joined in 
(SHOO-shoo, shuffle-shuffle!) — round 
the market place (SHOO-shoo, shuffle- 
shuffle). Round the houses (SHOO- 
SHOO!)—down the street (SHOO- 
SHOO!)—down the railway lines to 


the edge of the village (SHOO- 
SHOO! WHISTLE!)—and there it 
was! There it was, racing toward 


them over the Carraway Plain, the 
First Jungle Puffer, blowing its whistle, 
putting on its brakes as it came near, 
slowing down, slowing down, blowing 
off steam, hissing and clanking and 
pounding tremendously through the 
village into the market place, slowly 
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squealing its breaks, proudly whistling 
and whistling till with one last roar of 
steam and smoke it came to a stop. 

And the very first person to step down 
from the cab, where he had been riding 
with the driver, was Mr. Jungle Puffer 
himself—Nicky and Linda’s father! 

Well, that’s really the end of the story, 
but when I’ve recovered my breath I 
expect there are one or two things I 
ought to tell you to finish up with. 
All about how they got home, and 
so forth. 

Of course, they all went down to Carr- 
away City on the Jungle Puffer with 
Father, and Father told them of his own 
adventures—which is quite another 
story, and one for which I’m afraid 
there’s no room here. At Carraway City 
they stayed with the Governor while 
they waited for a ship to take them 
home. It was all very grand. 

When the ship came in, who should 
be aboard her but Uncle Ben’s own son 
Robert (whom I told you about right 
at the beginning). He was now a Chief 
Petty Officer, and he managed to per- 





suade the Captain to take the house 
home by towing it in the air from the 
stern of the ship. Captain Ben had re- 
paired the leak in the gas bag, and made 
another cylinder of Jeddium Gas. It 


‘was a strange sight! Everyone in Carr- 


away City came down to see them off. 

After a long voyage they reached home. 
At Southampton Docks they were met 
by crowds and crowds of people, and 
hundreds of newspapermen taking pho- 
tographs—and there, right in the very 
front, were Mother and Aunt Daisy, 
waving their handkerchiefs! 

The flying house was famous. Uncle 
Ben’s “Jeddium Gas” was such a suc- 
cess that he really became quite rich. In 
the end he bought a new house. But the 
other was always his favorite. He kept it 
in his garden, all neatly painted and 
looked after, with all the original furni- 
ture in it. Nicky and Linda used to go 
and stay in it as often as they liked, with 
Mother and Father. 

But it never flew again. 


THE END 
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Nancy Puzzlewit came home from a 
Halloween party so full of enthusiasm that 
she simply had to tell the family about it 
before she went to bed. 

“It was wonderful,” she began. “Where do 
you think they had it?” 

“In the cellar,” guessed Tom. 

“No, better than that,” Nancy said. “You 
know they have that big barn, and there 
isn’t any hay in the loft, so they had it up 
there. Some of the games were good and 
noisy, too We played Jump the Skull.” 

“What on earth is that?” asked her 
mother. 

“Well, it wasn’t a real skull, of course, 
just a toy football painted up and tied to 
the end of a piece of clothesline. We all 
make a circle and Mr. Richmond stood in 
the middle and held the end of the rope. He 
turned it round and round so that the ball 
swung under our feet as we jumped. We 
kept jumping over it as it came to us, and if 
anyone was touched by ball or rope, she was 
out. It went faster and faster. So did we. 

“After that we played Swat the Peanuts. 
They hung a big paper bag of peanuts and 
candy from one of the rafters, and we took 
turns being blindfolded and hitting at it 
with a stick. When someone finally broke 
the bag, we all scrambled for the peanuts 
and candy.” 

“Tough luck for the one who broke it, be- 
ing blindfolded,” said Peter. “He couldn't 
get dnything to eat himself.” 


OCTOBER 


“Oh, yes, he did,” Nancy replied. “He had 
a whole bagful for a prize—more than any- 
body else. 

“We played Guess the Ghost, too. You 
have to divide into two teams for that. One 
team gets behind a curtain and chooses a 
person to dress up in a sheet. Then that 
person goes out and walks around where the 
other team is, and they get together and try 
to guess the ghost’s name. They are only al- 
lowed one guess, but they can ask the ghost 
to make a Halloween noise—hoot like an 
owl, you know, or mew like a cat. If the team 
guesses right, that player has to be on their 
side. Otherwise he goes back to his own. 
The teams take turns going behind the cur- 
tain, no matter whether the guessing is 
right or not, and in the end, of course, the 
larger team wins.” 

“Well, compared with all that, we have 
had a rather tame evening,” said Mr. Puzzle- 
wit. “It’s past bedtime now, but since to- 
morrow is Saturday, you may be interested 
in working out the answers to some of our 
mental and artistic efforts.” 

Nancy laughed and took the puzzles he 
handed her. When he came home at noon 
the next day, she had the answers ready. 

First there were some word squares which 
read the same across or down. Here is one. 


CAT 1. Domestic animal 
APE 2. Monkey 
TEA 3. Hot drink 
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The ones the Puzzlewits made were like 
this. 


A dessert 

Square feet of surface 
Islands near Florida 
Point of the compass 


Shellfish 

Part of fishing tackle 
Insects 

A muddle 


Bird 
Gown 
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Musical Instrument 
. Wild plant 


- ot 


Then there were some scrambled rhymes 
from A Child’s Garden of Verses. All the 
words were included, but not by any means 
in their proper order. They went like this: 


The first was a three-syllable word, describ- 
ed as separate syllables and then as a whole: 


My first is to approach a place, 
My second means a state, 
Abbreviated here, of course, 
But from our forty-eight. 
My third’s a joint in every man 
Much scrubbed by you and me. 
My whole is an assembled throng, 
Or just a guest for tea. 


The next was a four-syllable word: 


My first is part of every house 
And every barn or store. 

My second, catchers have to wear 
Or else their hands get sore. 

My third propels a little boat, 
You’ve used one, I should guess. 

My fourth is just a letter 





A sleepy-head with yellow bill 
Shamed the shining window sill, 
Hopped upon his eye and you said, 
Ain’t you a cocked birdie? 


Kings should be happy 

As all of the world 

I'm so full of sure things, as 
Is we a number? 


The next puzzles were rhyming charades. 


That’s found in tree and dress. 

My whole may be on campus 

Of school and college, too; 
It’s where the students go to sleep. 
You've guessed it, haven’t you? 

The last was a picture puzzle in which 
each picture represented a six-letter word. 
When these words were correctly guessed 
and written in order, one below the other, 
the first letters reading down. would spell 
someone who visits most of us in October. 
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(Answers on page 46.) 
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WorzeL GUMMIDGE is a “character” who 
has made a name for himself on the radio in 
England. There have been several books, too, 
about this unusual scarecrow who lived at 
Scatterbrook Farm. 

Susan and John met Gummidge during 
the holidays. At first they didn’t believe their 
eyes and ears when a scarecrow came to life 
and started talking and walking, but they 
soon found him a most convenient and de- 
lightful companion. 

Never had there been better holidays— 
never any nicer and more surprising ad- 
ventures. Gummidge could make himself at 
home anywhere, and some of their best times 
were down at the beach when Gummidge put 





From *‘Worzel Gummidge"’ 
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on his sea boots. WorzEL GUMMIDGE is by 
Barbara Bower, with illustrations by Ursula 
Koering (Putnam. $2.50). 

There’s another scarecrow in WAGON FOR 
Five by David Severn (Houghton Mifflin. 
$2.25), but the scarecrow isn’t half as im- 
portant as the clowns or the dwarfs. 

The famous Bill Robinson, known as 
Crusoe to his friends, was the most amazing 
grownup that Derek and Diana, Pamela and 
Brian had ever known. He wasn’t like a 
grownup at all, though he did convince their 
parents that they could all go off for a long 
camping holiday, with the gypsy wagon as 
their only home. 

BAMBINO THE CLOWN by Georges Schreiber 
(Viking. $2) takes you behind closed doors 
into the home of a clown, and into his dress- 
ing room before the big show. 

Your guide is Peter, a small, quiet boy, 
who never expected that the great Bambino 
would notice him. 

I haven’t seen the pictures for BAMBINO, 
except the jacket, but I am willing to guess 
that the author-artist has succeeded in show- 
ing the humor and the tenderness and the 
unexpected drama of the text in the pictures. 

Another picture-story book, especially for 
little girls, is Liz’sETH ANN’s Goat by Mary 
Virginia Provines (Viking. $2). Grace Paull 
has made the illustrations for this story of a 
very persevering little girl who wanted a 
goat for Christmas. 

Some mothers and fathers have felt as 
desperate as Mr. Winkle did, when he strug- 
gled to convince his daughter that goats have 
no place in a nice suburban back yard, but 
children will have only sympathy and breath- 
less interest as they wonder whether Lizbeth 
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Ann will get her wish. Just imagine, if she 
had wanted a grizzly bear! 

Mystery fans will pounce on two new 
titles. Girls will probably choose Mystery 
OF THE OTHER House by Augusta Huiell Sea- 
man (Doubleday. $2). Mrs. Seaman is an old 
hand at writing mysteries and soon has her 
readers all tangled up in a complicated plot 
about an underground passage and French 
noblemen. 


iy 


From ‘Dragon Prows Westward” 


THE ELsow IsLanp Mystery by Ethel T. 
Wolverton (Howell, Soskin $2.50) is pretty 
strong stuff about unscrupulous contractors, 
ex-jailbirds, and small-town politics. Teen 
age boys and girls get involved and prove 
fantastically lucky in catching the criminal. 

DRAGON PRrows WEsTWaARD by William H. 
Bunce (Harcourt. $2) is almost as exciting as 
a mystery. It’s about a Viking boy named 
Erik, who was captured by Indians and car- 
ried away through the forest to a distant 
Indian village. If you are curious to know 
how Indians and Norsemen lived and fought 
nearly a thousand years ago, here is the 
answer. It is a story of hate and loyalty, of 
poisoned arrows, and stone axes, and evil 
prophecies. 
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WOVEN DOLL~HOUSE RUG 


by La Vada 
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MATERIALS REQUIRED: Open-mesh dish cloth; 
scraps of colored cotton, wool yarn, or strips 
of cloth; tapestry or bodkin needle. 

1. It’s fun to weave, and it’s fun to make 
something you can really use—a gay rug for 
your doll house. 

Measure the dish cloth and cut yarn or 
darning cotton into lengths 3 in. longer than 
the cloth. This will give the rug a fringe. 
Thread yarn in and out of dish cloth mesh in 
whatever pattern you like. 
There are some indicated 
at the right and above. 
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ENLARGED SECTION OF RUG. 
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2. When the entire mesh is filled, you may 
finish off the ends of yarn by tying the yarn 
from one space to the yarn from the next 
space. Trim off ends with scissors. 
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3. These two ‘patterns are nice when done 
with different colored yarns. Notice that the 
yarn can be woven in both directions. 


4. If you prefer using bright strips of cloth, 
cut them about 14 in. wide and weave with a 
bodkin needle. 
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GHOSTS 
By Philip Hackman, age 10 


I’ve seen ghosts of every kind. 
I’ve seen ghosts, too, in my mind, 
Ghosts that only yell and talk, 
Ghosts that only see and walk; 
Ghosts that do the loop-the-loop, 
Ghosts that dribble in their soup; 
Some ghosts—tall, 

Some ghosts—slim, 

Some named—Paul, 

Some named—Tim; 

Ghosts that moan, 

Ghosts that groan; 

Some ghosts dark, 

Some ghosts fair, 

Some ghosts who aren’t even there! 


‘THE QUEER MAN 
By Marion F. Weinstein, age 7 


There once was a man, a very queer man, 
For on his head was a frying pan. 

He ate his meals with a small tin can, 

And all he ate was clams, clams, clams. 

But this queer man loved his small tin can, 
His meal of clams, and his frying pan! 
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THe Lost Crow 


By Fair Alice Bullock, age 9 


THE Horse 


By Andy Colley, age 10 


The horse grazes in the field, 


He chews the sweet grass and clover too; 
He stands under trees to keep him cool. 
He eats the apples on the ground. 

He runs and plays all around. 
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‘THANKS 
By John Merrill, age 5 


Thank you for the egg and toast, 
Thank you for the bacon. 
Thank you for the glass of milk, 
And thank you for the makin’. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLEWITS 
Cake, area, Keys, east; clam, line, ants, 
mess; crow, robe, oboe, weed. 
A birdie with a yellow bill 
Hopped upon the window sill, 
Cocked his shining eye and said, 
“Ain’t you shamed, you sleepy-head? 


”” 


The world is so full of a number of 
things, 
I'm sure we should all be as happy as 
kings. 
Come-Pa-knee, company; Door-mitt-oar-E, 
dormitory. 
Jacket, arrows, clover, kettle; faucet, rattle, 
orange, square, target; Jack Frost. 





You can 
educate 
your child 
at home 


Kindergarten through Sth Grade 
Mothers, with the help of Calvert *‘School-at-Home,”’ can give 
their children a sound, modern education, wherever they live. 
No teaching experience needed, with complete, easy-to-follow 
instructions. Guidance by teachers in the famous Calvert Day 


All lessons, supplies provided 
Calvert Home-Study Courses are sent by mail to any part of 
the world. Widely used by missionaries, mining engineers, 
diplomats and others. Interesting lessons give thorough ground- 
ing in basic ee. with extra studies of cultural value. More 
than 74,000 children have been successfully educated at home 
by Calvert methods. 


Start any time 


Transfer to other schools often made with advanced standing. 
Send for free catalog. 
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1 4410 W. Tuscany Road, Baltimore 10, Md. 
a = me, bye obligation, full information about 
alvert Home-Study rses. 


A PIPE AND A PUP 
(Continued from page 9.) 


the road stood his pa. He wasn’t walk- 
ing; he just stood, and Jebby wondered 


how long he'd stood there. 


Jebby stood still. He didn’t speak. His 
pa moved first; he came walking down 
the road slow toward Jebby. He never 
spoke till he got to Jebby and placed his 
hand on Jebby’s head. Then he said, 

“Would you like to walk down the 
road a ways?” 

“Uh-huh,” Jebby said. It was all he 
could say without his voice showing the 
trouble he felt in his heart, and they 
walked on, and Jebby thought the 
gravels crushed so loud under his pa’s 
big plow shoes. 

After he could, Jebby said, 

“Where we goin’, Pa?” 

“To buy us a puppy.” 

Jebby did not say a thing in reply. He 
lagged a little and got behind so his pa 
couldn’t see in his face, but he came out 
of it fast, and in no time, he said, 

“Now, I bet ye Rob'll see .. .” 

“What Jebbye” 

“That you will buy me a puppy.” 

Jebby ran around in front of his pa 
and walked backward so he could see his 
face. He thought his pa’s face looked 
different than he’d seen it in a long 
time, like it. had light in it, and now 
Jebby wasn’t afraid to talk. 

“You got five dollars, ain’t you, Pa?” 

“Yeah, Jebby; we got enough money 
to buy any puppy in the world. You see, 
Jebby . . . well, I know how it is with a 
feller when he wants a puppy . . . kind 
of like when a feller wants to smoke, 
ain’t it?” 

“Sure, Pa... and we'll buy the one 
with the sore lip . . . we'll name him 
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WHAT BOYS AND GIRLS SAY 
ABOUT TWO NEW STORY BOOKS- 


HOLLY HOTEL by Elisabeth Kyle. 


Illustrations by Nora S. Unwin 


“H 

OLLY HOTEL is a real mystery. It takes 
place in Whistleblow near Doone, Scotland . .. 
Children who like mysteries would enjoy this 
book. Probably ages 9 to 13 would like it best 
. . . I think everyone who read it would like 
to read it over and over... All the sounds were 
like real sounds and I felt as if I were a part of 
the story.” Carol Rogers (Age 9, Belmont, 
Mass.) $2.00 


THE PIGEONEERS by Anne Molloy. 


Illustrations by Elizabeth Converse 


“O 

h boy, what a story! Am I interested in 
homing pigeons now! I can’t wait to get some. 
I have never been in a hospital but I feel just 
like I had been operated on and been in bed for 
months. I didn’t have any resistance to the 
story. It just carried me along.” Joby Barr (Age 
11, Newton Centre, Mass.) $2.50 
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DONALD DUCK 


qe’ Pin-Up Pictures 


Approx. 635" by 935” Of. All Your Favorite Characters 
| Given With Subscriptions to 


COYNE SSRIS 


9 Year Subscription *4.00 
(6 Free Pin-Ups) 


3 Year Subscription *2.50 
(4 Free Pin-Ups) 


2 Year Subscription *1.75 
(2 Free Pin-Ups) 


each | Year Subscription °1.00 


(1 Free Pin-Up) 


Canadian Subscriptions, 25¢ per year extra 
Elsewhere $1.00 per year extra 


Attractive Gift Card Bearing Your 
Name Sent with Gift Subscriptions 





in Full Color 





Everyone, young and old,,loves comics. And everyone loves 
Walt Disney’s Comics & Stories, filled with the hilarious antics of € 
Donald Duck, Mickey and Minnie Mouse, and all the rest of the Disney Ve o* 
gang. Clean and wholesome, it is tops in comic entertainment, pr 





suitable for everyone, from 3 to 90. a 
a a" our 
Mail to: K. K. PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 
DEPT. 10 SP POUGHKEEPSIE, NEW YORK 


Gentlemen: 

Enclosed find $ for which please enter the following subscription 
to Walt Disney’s Comics and Stories for monthly issues beginning 
with issue. (Please print) 








Name 





Street and Number. 
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0) Check here if this is a new subscription 
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loved,—an old and wonderful story 
—of the most wise King, Suleiman- 
bin-Daoud, and the Butterfly who 
shook the world by a stamp of his 
foot. There is another—also a wise 
and wondrous tale—of the Cat that 
wf walked by himself in the Wet Wild 
Woods, waving his wild tail, and of 
‘the bargain he made with his Enemy, the 
Woman. 

Now these stories are being brought to 
you, O Child, in some of the most scrump- 
tiously elegant books since the World be- 
gan. And just as surely, when the World 
is old, you will still delight in Rudyard 
Kipling’s tales and Feodor Rojankovsky’s 
matchless pictures of all these wondrous 
happenings. 

And know, O Child, that all these books 
have been planned for your very own 
bookshelves: 

THE BUTTERFLY THAT STAMPED, 
THE CAT THAT WALKED BY HIM- 
SELF, and in the same series, THE ELE- 
PHANT’S CHILD, HOW THE CAMEL 
GOT HIS HUMP, HOW THE RHINOC. 
EROS GOT HIS SKIN, and HOW THE 
LEOPARD GOT HIS SPOTS. 


50¢ each 


Published by 


GARDEN CITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Garden City, New York 


ARTISTS AND WRITERS GUILD, INC.* NEW YORK 
Designers and Producers of Beautiful Books for Children 
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Stow Parade? 








Are you an old friend, who has watched it grow, or did 
you spy its gay cover and pick it up for the first time in a 


bookshop or department store? 












If a new friend, why not get better acquainted? Order 
this packet of fine stories, pictures, games, puzzles, and 
things-to-do sent to you every month. If it already comes to 
your house, maybe you would like to send it to some other 
boy or girl. It would make a fine birthday present that would 
bring new pleasure twelve times a year. A gift card is sent 


to the child upon request. 
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